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being generally * denied the relative comfort of travelling
on horseback or in a medieval wagon) and without any
weapons for protection he started his arduous journey
across Europe, battling with the dangers of the road and
exposed to the inclemency of the weather. After the ter-
mination of the first or overland stage, the pilgrim was
huddled with crowds of others in a small rickety craft
bound for Syria. Here he suffered a discomfort of
accommodation unimaginable to the modern traveller.
Moreover, the medieval ship remained at the mercy of the
waves from the time of sailing to that of anchoring at its
destination, and the risk of foundering in gales at sea was
a real peril in those days. The Mediterranean was infested
with pirates, both Christian and Saracen, ready to prey
upon any unarmed victim. Those who survived this
second stage would then proceed to the Holy Places either
on foot or riding donkeys,2 paying heavy tolls and taxes
on the way at every town, bridge or castle, and often facing
the indignity of being reviled as infidels by the Muham-
madan inhabitants. And all these miseries and sufferings
had to be faced once more on the return journey.
There is no wonder that those whom fortune and fortitude
enabled to plod their way back home in safety appeared
to their fellow-countrymen with a halo of sanctity. Vil-
lagers and townsfolk alike clustered round the holy traveller
to inquire about the places beyond the sea, and pulpit
1 For the medieval 'poste* system in which horses for hire by pilgrims were
specially branded to eliminate the temptation of quitting the normal road lead-
ing to a shrine in order to appropriate the animal, see Karkeek, Chaucer's
Schipman (Appendix) and his Barge and the Maudelayne, in the Chaucer
Society Essays (i 884); cf, Jusserand, op. cit., 348 and note.   The main point
is, of course, that the use of horses was allowed in some cases.
2 The use of the donkey in the Holy Land may be explained in three
ways:
(a) Christians were generally not permitted to travel on horseback in
equality with Muslims.
(B) Christians' preference for following the example of our Lord's entrance
into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday riding an ass.
(i) The idea of humility attached to donkey riding as against travelling on
horseback appealed to the pious frame of mind of the pilgrim. Those who
have seen the excellent donkeys of Egypt and Syria, however, may choose to
discount the association of humility with the use of these animals.
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